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STATE OF EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue general education of the people of Scotland, and 
the effects which this has on their manners as well as their 
morals, have long been striking to travellers. The following de- 
tailed account, by Frederic Hill, Esq., is highly interesting in 
this respect, although it exhibits some important deficiencies. 
Notwithstanding all these, however, the evidence this country 
affords, by its comparative freedom from crime, of the effects of 
education, guided and inspired by religious principle, and ac- 
companied by religious instruction, is demonstrated beyond de- 
bate. This inseparable element of a school in Scotland must 
never be left out of view, whatever modifications we may think 
it proper to make in the mode and forms of religious instruc- 
tion. The finest clay or marble will only furnish a lifeless statue 
of Prometheus, unless we can procure the fire from heaven. 
The most perfect human methods and systems of education can 
only be quickened into useful life and vigor by the breath- 
ings of that Spirit which first ‘moved upon the face of the 
waters ’"—which commanded light to shine out of darkness, and 
life to spring up from chaotic death. 

We trust our readers will never forget, that in the plans and 
methods and views we present, we consider eternity as the life 
for which education is to be given, and the Bible as its only 
sure basis; and we would present Scotland as an evidence of 
the justness of these views. 

‘ There can be no doubt that in Scotland, the rural popula- 
tion at least, is much better educated than the same class in 
England ; though it must be admitted that neither the amount 
of instruction given, nor the number of the recipients, justifies 
the opinion usually entertained on the subject in this country. 
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338 Legal Provisions for Education. 


As respects the urban population, indeed, we doubt whether 
our northern neighbors are at all in advance of ourselves. 

The reader is of course aware that there is a legal provision 
for education in Scotland. The heritors (land owners,) in every 
parish are required to provide a school house, and pay a 
schoolmaster: the minimum salary. however, is as low as £24 
per annum, and the house, which is to furnish a dwelling for 
the master, and a school room for the boys, need noi contain 
more than two rooms, so that the burden which the law impo- 
ses on those who enjoy the whole rental of the country is not 
very weighty. It is pleasing to learn that the heritors generally 
do somewhat more than the law demands of them. Thus, 
though the salary to the schoolmaster might, as we have seen, 
be kept down in each instance as low as £24, the average 
amount actually given is about £238. Again; the number of 
parisiies in Scotland is 907, while the number of parochial 
schools is 1,005: though we are not certain that this excess of 
schools over parishes is owing to the liberality of the land 
owners. 

‘Taking the average salary of the schoolmasters at £28 a 
year, the total amount paid in salaries must be rather more than 
£28,000; and if we estimate the expense of keeping tlhe school 
houses in repair at £4,000 a year, the total (£32,000,) will ex- 
press the entire cost of the national provision for education. 

Whatever may be thought of the sufficiency of this provision 
for the education of the people at the time it was made, (about 
a century and a half ago,) considering the scantiness of the 
population and the poverty of the country at that time, there 
can be no doubt that it is far from being adequate to present 
wants, and that the country has now ample means for enlarging 
and improving it; for great as has been the increase of popula- 
lation since the time when the present plan of national educa- 
tion was introduced, the increase in the wealth of the country 
has been much greater: and, moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that the cost per head, of education, is less for a large num- 
ber than for a small one. Something has been done towards 
supplying the deficiency, by opening J.ancasterian schools, sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, in different parts of the coun- 
try ; and in Edinburgh the Sessional schools (so called because 
they are under the direction of the church sessions of the dif- 
ferent parishes,) were established with a similar view. (These 
latter are the schools in which Mr Wood has succeeded in 
effecting such important improvements in the manner of teach- 
ing.) Still the provision for education in Scotland has by no 
means kept pace with the increase of population and the grow- 
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ing demand for knowledge among all ranks of the people. 
Many thousands, we fear, are growing up in some towns with- 
out any education whatever. Mr Colquhoun, in his speech in 
the House of Commons, in June, 18314, estimates that there are 
20,000 in this state, in Glasgow alone ; the whole population of 
that town being about 200,000. In Paisley, if Mr Colqu- 
houn’s statements be correct, education is in a still worse state ; 
for though the absolute number of the uneducated is not so 
large as at Glasgow, yet compared with the population, the 
nuinber is much greater. ‘lhe population of Paisley is 57,000 ; 
and of these, according to Mr Colquhoun, no fewer than 
14,000 are growing up without education. Mr Colquhoun men- 
tions also other towns, as Perth and Dundee, in which, he says, 
education is at a low ebb. He complains also of the state of 
education in the rural districts; not only as respects the High- 
lands, where we could not look for much at present, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the General Assembly, but also as 
regards the Lowlands. ‘The worst instances of the latter kind, 
mentioned by Mr Colquhoun, are those of two parishes, one in 
Dumbartonshire, and the other in Berwickshire: in the first, 
the fraction of the population at school is stated to be one thir- 
teenth, and in the second, one fifteenth ; whereas, if all between 
the ages of five and fifteen were at school, the fraction would 
be one fifth. 

After giving these and other instances of deficient education, 
Mr Colquhoun remarks, as follows: ‘Such, then, is the state of 
education, and such its enormous deficiency both in the towns 
and rural districts of Scotland. [ am aware that a different 
impression prevails—that Scotland ranks high in the estimation 
of all on the subject of education. [am sorry to disturb that 
impression ; but [ feel that it is the best and truest policy to 
exhibit clearly the amount of the evil, in order that you may 
be induced to apply yourselves to the remedy.’ 

We do not know what means Mr Colquhoun took to assure 
himself of the accuracy of the foregoing statements, and the 
other information, on which he draws the conclusions just quo- 
ted ; and we are inclined to think, from information we have de- 
rived from other sources, that his description of the state of ed- 
ucation in Scotland is too unfavorable. A gentleman who has 
paid much attention to the subject, assures us, that he very sel- 
dom meets with a person there, whatever his station in life, who 
cannot at least, read easily ; in fact he believes that the propor- 
tion of those who have not made this acquisition is not more than 
one in fifty. (This statement is not, of course, intended to ap- 
ply to the Highlands.) On the other hand, the gentlemen who 
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went to Scotland, as factory commissioners, were much disap- 
pointed at the state of education in such of the large towns as 
they had occasion to visit; though at many of the villages and 
small towns, which depend on large country factories, they 
found a state of things which was highly gratifying. In refer- 
ence to the general sufficiency, the Central Board of Commis- 
sioners speaks as follows: 

‘ Few will be prepared to expect the statements that will be 
found on this head (education) in regard to Scotland ; where 
the education of the children is neglected to a far greater ex- 
tent than is commonly believetl; where only a very small num- 
ber can write; where, though, perhaps, the majority can read, 
many cannot; and where, with some lsonorable exceptions, it 
seems certain that the care once bestowed on the instruction of 
the young, has ceased to be exemplary. The report of the com- 
missioners for Scotland, who will be found to have kept this 
subject continually before their view, is decisive on this head.’ 

It is impossible, with the evidence before us, to form any 
thing like a precise idea of the point which education has actu- 
ally reached ; but we think we are perfectly safe, in concluding 
as we have done, that as regards the rural population, at least, 
Scotland is far in advance of this country. We do not know 
of any statement, indeed, which would lead to a different belief. 

That the rural districts in Scotland should be in a tolerably 
good state, with respect to education, is readily explained by the 
circumstance that the national provision for education depends 
on extent of district, and not on the amount of population. As 
we have already mentioned, every parish has its public school ; 
but whether the parish contains 500 inhabitants or 50.000, the 
legal provison is the same,—the land owners, in the latter in- 
stance, as in the former, not being required to do more than to 
maintain a school house, containing two rooms, and with about 
a quarter of an acre of land attached to it, and to provide a 
schoolmaster with a salary of £24 a year. 

Education is not compulsory by law, but in many parts it is 
looked upon as a necessary of life, and public opinion would 
strongly condemn a man who did not send his children to school. 
Professor Pillans gives the following evidence on this point, and 
some others connected with it: 

‘Ts it the uniform practice for parents to send their children to 
school ?—Almost universal wherever they can: I think the ex- 
ceptions to the habit are very rare indeed, and can only exist in 
Scotland among the most depraved part of the population. In 
the country districts, I should say, there is no such thing; a 
man would be looked upon as a monster who could keep his 
child from means of instruction within his reach. 
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‘ Is there any compulsion used for that purpose ?— None. 

‘Has it not frequently happened that parents have submitted 
to great privations in order to enable their children to receive 
education ?—Yes ; I believe it is an object which a Scotchman 
seldom loses sight of, both when he thinks of marrying and 
settling in life, and at every future period—the laying aside of a 
sum for the education of his children. 

‘Do you trace the consequences of that habit among the 
people of Scotland in the character of the laboring people of 
that country ?—I think very decidedly; and that we owe the 
morality of our rural districts, in particular, almost entirely to that 
habit, handed down from father to son ; so that we have scarce- 
ly any rural population who are not perfectly aware of the im- 
portance of education, and not willing to make sacrifices to se- 
cure it to their children.’ 

Such part of the expense of his child’s education as consists 
in the cost of books, &c., the parent has to pay himself, the 
usual charge being about ten shillings a year, though sometimes 
much smaller. In cases of great poverty the charge is often 
dispensed with altogether. ‘The ordinary course of instruction 
does not extend beyond reading, writing, the elemeats of arith- 
metic, and sometimes a little Latin; the demand for which last, 
indeed, is dying away. By paying one pound a year instead of 
ten shillings a parent may have his child instructed in geography, 
grammar, and some other branches of education: and by addi- 
tional payments of very moderate amount he has often an op- 
portunity of having him taught geometry, French, Greek, &c. 

The middle classes avail themselves of the parochial schools 
to some extent ; but the generality, influenced partly by a desire 
to give their children a better education than can there be ob- 
tained and yet more, it is feared, by a spirit of exclusion, send 
their children to private schools. 

Asa means of testing the reading character of the Scotch, 
we have referred to the revenue returns to see what quantity 
of writing and printing paper is manufactured in Scotland. We 
find that the quantity is in nearly the same proportion, compar- 
ed with the population, as in England and Wales. In Scot- 
land, the average annual quantity during the three years, ending 
with 1833, was 7,100,000 pounds; in England and Wales it 
was 40,600,000 pounds; the population of Scotland being 
about two millions and a half, and that of England and Wales 
about fourteen millions and a half. ‘Thus in both countries the 
quantity is exceedingly near to 2 3-4 pounds per head of popu- 
lation. From this fact, taken alone, one would infer that the 
Scotch are not more a reading people than the English ; but 
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when the more thrifty habits of the Scotch are borne in mind, 
it will be admitted, that an equal number of books and news- 
papers, in proportion to the population, argues a much greater 
number of readers. In the pastoral districts even the cheapest 
pu lications, such as Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, (the price 
of which is only three half-pence,) are handed from one shep- 
herd to another until they have travelled over quite an exten- 
sive district. By means too of their excellent contrivance of 
itinerating libraries, the inhabitants of the poorer districts are 
supplied with a succession of books at very little expense. 

If then, under these circumstances, the Scotch consume as 
much paper in proportion to the population as the English, we 
may reasonably conclude that they read much more than we do. 

Th following remarks will show the influence of an improved 
state of education on the character of the people. 

‘It would be difficult to find a country which has made such 
rapid progress in the diminution of crime, the establishm nt of 
general security, the increase of public wealth, and the diffu- 
sion of comforts, as Scotland: and this, be it remarked, has 
been concurrent with increased and increasing attention to the 
the,education of the people. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, Scotland swarmed with gipseys and other vagabonds, who 
lived chiefly by stealing, and who often committed violent rob- 
beries and murders. Of these pests to society it was estimated 
that there were not fewer than two hundred thousand. Besides 
these, there were the more gentlemanly, though less tolerable 
robbers, such as the notorious Rob Roy, who made no more 
ado about seizing another man’s cattle than a grazier does of 
driving from market a drove of oxen for which he has paid every 
shilling demanded. And lastly, it must be recollected that a 
large portion of the people were divided into clans, headed, too 
often, by ignorant despots, ready at any moment to fall like mad- 
men one upon another, killing, burning, and laying waste all 
before them. 

‘ It is difficult to believe that it is still less than a hundred 
years since Scotland, now so peaceful, and containing a popula- 
tion on which a just and enlightened government, may implicit- 
ly rely for the maintenance of order and public security, was 
the scene of a political outbreak which spread alarm and con- 
sternation through the whole island, and which, in a few weeks, 
caused more blood to be spilt than has flowed during the whole 
subsequent period, and all this without the most distant idea of 
advancing one solitary principle of good government. It would 
be curious to speculate on the number that would be found 
ready at the present day to join the standard of an adventurer, 
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bound on an enterprise such as that in which Charles Edward 
was engaged. Certainly not more than could be comfort- 
ably accommodated within the walls of Bedlam ; to which place, 
instead of the scaffold, we hope they would be consigned.’ 

In regard to the actual amount of crime in Scotland, it is un- 
questionab’y far less than in most other countries of Europe. 
‘The average number of executions for the last three years is but 
two in each year. Mr Hill does not place much reliance upon 
the records of conviction for crime as indicating the moral con- 
dition of a country, because no account is taken of criminals 
who are not detected, or proved guilty. He expresses his con- 
viction, however, that crime, as well as pauperism and mendicity, 
exist to a much less extent than even in England, a conviction 
which is very strongly felt by most travellers who visit both coun- 
tries. He considers the Scotch as possessing that propensity to 
intemperance which existed in New England ten years since, 
but trusts, that ‘ following the noble example of the New Eng- 
landers, they will break through their present chains, and rise to 
their proper position in the rank of nations for sobriety, as well as for 
all other virtues.’ In regard to political tumults, riots, and incen- 
diarism, he observes that Scotland is certainly in advance of 
England. ‘There has been none of those outbreaks among the 
rural population, none of that barbarous destruction of food and 
property, which has cast a blot on the character of the English 
peasantry, such as will require many years to remove.’ 

w. Cc, W. 





EDUCATION IN SCOTCH FACTORIES. 


Tue ignorance and corruption which have generally been 
produced by large manufacturing establishments have formed a 
serious ground of objection to their introduction into our own 
country in the minds of many philanthopists. It cannot admit 
of a doubt that this will be their influence when they are direct- 
ed purely by the love of gain, and when the human beings who 
are employed in them, are regarded by the proprietors in the same 
light as the machines whose motions they guide. In establish- 
ments conducted upon benevolent and religious principle, the 
result has been very different, and has fully shown that the in- 
terests of the manufacturer may be consulted, without degrading 
the workmen that he employs. The following account from the 
reports of the factory commissioners of the British Parliament 


will show what has been accomplished in some of the factories 
of Scotland. 











344 Improvements at New Lanark, and elsewhere. 


‘The cotton mills of New Lanark, on the right bank of the 
Clyde, are still under the same excellent management, with a 
view to the health, education and general comfort of the work- 
ers, which prevailed during the proprietorship of the late philan- 
thropic Mr David Dale, of Glasgow, who founded the establish- 
ment, and of his son-in-law and successor in the mills, the well 
known Mr Robert Owen. 

‘The schoc] and apartments attached to it are magnificent. 
I believe they were erected by Mr Owen ata time when he 
intended to attempt to carry his peculiar views respecting the 
social system into effect at New Lanark. ‘The workers are 
instructed at the school, and have medical assistance, even on 
ordinary occasions, altogether at the expense of the company. 
Every comfort that can attend their situation in life seems to be 
afforded to them; and they are here entirely free from that un- 
natural degree of heat, which most of a!l renders factories un- 
healthy. 

‘The beauty of the situation of New Lanark is well known ; 
the salubrity of the place may be judged of by those who have 
the opportunity which Sir David Barry and 1 enjoyed on Mon- 
day, of seeing the workers in the working-room, and coming 
into and going out of the mills. They, most especially the fe- 
males, are not only apparently in the possession of good health, 
but many of them, (quite as large a proportion as we have seen 
in any of the extensive, well regulated similar establishments in 
cou try districts,) are blooming —as unlike as possible to the 
pale, languid-looking females too frequently to be found in simi- 
lar works in great cities. 

‘The adjoining village, in which the workers live, belongs to 
the company. Its clean appearance and general arrangements 
are proverbial. ‘The population amounts to about 2,000 persons.’ 

Mr Stuart, one of the commissioners, gives the following ac- 
count of the Stanley mills, on the river Tay, near Perth. 

‘The situation of Stanley Mills is peculiarly beautiful and 
picturesque, and entitles them to a visit from a stranger, not less 
on account of the romantic scenery and fine river to be seen 
from almost every window of this great factory, than on account 
of the extent and arrangement of their buildings, all their own 
property, comprehending every description of building necessa- 
ry for a population of about 2,000 persons, and including a pe- 
culiarly handsome church, erected at anexpense of about £3,000, 
and endowed by the company; a school, schoolhouse, and a 
very neat range of dwelling houses for the work people. 

‘The cotton yarn spun at Stanley mills is not fine ; so that the 
general temperature is only from fiftyfive to sixtyfive degrees, 
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excepting in that apartment whcre webs are dressed for the 
loom, and a temperature from seventyfive to eighty degrees is 
required. The sallow complexion of the workers here, who are 
not numerous, but some of them youthful, proves the confine- 
ment in this room to be unfavorable to health. The general 
appearance of the workers, who were on our account dismissed 
for dinner at an earlier hour than usual, that we might have a 
good opportunity of seeing them in passing us in small numbers 
at the gate, was very gratifying in point of good looks, health, 
apparel, &c. The porter at the gate, who was a worker 
at the mills from the period when they were set a-going, is 
eightyfour years of age, and in the enjoyment of good health ; 
so is his wife, though now eightyeight. One of the female 
workers, who has been at this work for many years, emphati- 
cally replied to my question, how she liked it? ‘ Real weel.” 

The following is the evidence of Mr. Mather, who was ex- 
amined on this subject. 

‘During my residence here, I have had ample opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the condition and character of a great 
proportion of the persons employed in the cotton works, in my 
daily intercourse with them, and in my family visitations; and 
have no hesitation in declaring it to be my decided conviction, 
that they are not surpassed in education and morality, and do- 
mestic comforts, by persons in the same rank of life in any part 
of the country. They have a healthy appearance, are comforta- 
bly fed and clothed, and diseases are not more frequent among 
them than among other classes of the community; the annual 
mortality for many years falling short of one in every sixty of the 
population. Crime is scarcely known, and theft is so rare, that 
the banks of the river are covered with clothes by day and night, 
without any person to watch them; and even those offences 
against morality, which are supposed to be a necessary attendant 
upon a crowded population, being so unfrequent, that seldom 
more than two cases of illegitimate birth occur in the year, in a 
population of nearly 2,000. 

‘In point of education, the inhabitants of Stanley, will bear a 
comparison with any part of the country ; almost every person can 
both read and write ; and the exceptions, if there are any, must 
be ascribed to the previous neglect of the parents, before coming 
to settle in Stanley, as a commodious school room, and an effi- 
cient teacher, with a competent salary, have been provided by 
the company, and instruction is afforded to all at a very low rate 
of 2s. per quarter; paupers and orphans being educated by their 
respective parishes, and the children of the more destitute by a 
society lately instituted to provide instruction and bibles for all 








































346 Reformation of Juvenile Offenders. 


within the place who cannot afford to pay forthem. The usual 
practice is for parents to send their children to school, from four 
years old until they are nine years of age ; after which, any de 
ficiency in their education is supplied, or new and more advanced 
branches acquired, by attending the evening school, after mill 
hours: many thus learning the languages, grammar, book- 
keeping, drawing, geography, algebra, and various branches of 
mathematics. A Sabbath school is also taught by me, assisted 
by monitors, at which from three to four hundred of the youth 
regularly attend; and there is also attached to the Sunday 
school for the benefit of the scholars, a library of several hundred 
volumes, chiefly religious and moral. ‘The expenses connected 
with this institution are wholly defrayed by the proprietors of 
the cotton works. I may mention also that there is a small 
library in the village, to which all have access by paying a trifling 
annual subscription. The proprietors of the cotton works have 
also. at great expense, erected and endowed a place of public 
worship in connection with the church of Scotland, chiefly for 
the accommodation of their workers, in which divine service is 
regularly observed, and all the youth who choose to attend are 
accommodated with seats gratuitously. There are also in Stan- 
ley a number of associations, such as the Benevolent Society, 
the Gardener’s Society, the Funeral Society, &c. whose object 
is to provide for the sick, the aged and destitute, and by means 
of which suffering and misery have been relieved and prevented.’ 
We are fully aware that there are factories in our own coun- 
try, whose general condition is little, if at all inferior to that here 
described. We hope there are many, but we fear that the larger 
number are far from presenting a picture thus agreeable, either 
in the disposition of the proprietors, or the character of the 
workmen. Would that all who are seeking to promote the in- 
terests of arts and manufactures among us, were equally anxious 
to improve the character of the citizens under their influence. 


Ww. Cc. W. 





SCHOOL OF THE PRISON FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS AT PARIS. 
(Translated from the French,) 


Tue utility of institutions for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders is so fully recognised in our country, and the interest 
felt in them is so general among those who think and read on 
the subject of education, that we believe we shall afford pleasure 
in copying the following account of an establishment of this kind 
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in Paris, from the ‘Journal of the Society for Elementary In- 
struction.’ We rejoice to present such decided testimony, from 
such a quarter of the necessity of religious instruction, and we 
are persuaded that when it is once given in such a manner as to 
give the truths and precepts of the Bible tneir proper force, the 
guardians of these useful establishments will find little need of 
prizes and ranks to excite the interest of the pupils. We find 
in this account additional evidence, if any be wanting, of the 
importance of watching over the young offenders, when they are 
sent out into the world, instead of leaving them to the pressure 
of want, or the obloquy, or the temptations of idleness. 

‘We have often spoken of the school for mutual instruction 
in the prison for juvenile offenders, superintended by M. Pon- 
tignac de Villars. It is well known that this establishment, 
founded in 1830, for the accused and condemned under the age 
of sixteen years, did not begin to realize all the expectations of 
the most enlightened philanthropists, until the school for mutual 
instruction was opened. Ina recent report of M. Berenger, to 
the society, he makes the following statements concerning it. 

«The course of instruction was pursued with ardor, and 
although the general arrangements of the institution allowed but 
one hour anda half in the day for study, while seven hours daily 
are allowed in the elementary schools of Paris, and four in the 
house of refuge in Prussia, (one hour of which is devoted exclu- 
sively to religious instruction,) yet their progress was sufficient 
to shaw that it would be highly satisfactory if more time could 
be given them for other study. 

“+The elementary school was not opened till July, 1832. At 
present, there are three hundred and thirtyone pupils learning to 
read and write, divided into eight classes for each branch. Of 
this number, about sixty deserve to be particularly noticed for 
their application and progress. They discover unco:nmon intel- 
ligence, and if they could be placed in a situation more favorable 
to their development they would undoubtedly become distin- 
guished. The progress and application of one hundred and 
seventy others is less marked ; still even in these, the good pre- 
dominate. In regard to the remaining one hundred, it is much 
to be regretted that more time cannot be devoted to their in- 
struction. ‘Their slow progress may be attributed to minds less 
advanced, or to the impetuosity, or levity of their character, or 
perhaps, with more probubility to the vices of their early years 
which are not yet eradicated. It is more especially for this class 
that the great need of religious instruction is so strongly felt. 
That would produce effects to which instruction and other 
means of education are found entirely inadequate. The affec- 
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tionate gratitude, which even this class feel for their worthy 
instructor is a source of great encouragement and hope for them. 
They lose no opportunity of manifesting their gratitude, and 
surely when the heart is capable of this sentiment, we should 
believe it capable of receiving the best impressions. 

“ «fon the other hand, some of these youngo flenders make 
little progress at schools, it must be attributed to causes which 
if perpetuated, would lead to general discouragement among 
them. ‘The room which they occupy at present is too small — 
the pupils are incommodiously seated, and so crowded that they 
write with difficulty. Their emulation is not excited by the an- 
nual distribution of prizes, which in other schools excite and 
sustain the efforts of pupils. ‘The first of these obstacles will be 
remedied when the school is removed to the new prison, where 
large rooms will be devoted to each exercise. ‘The benevolent 
interest of the directors, is the surest guaranty that they will 
speedily remove the other. 

‘«« For some time past lessons in arithmetic have been added to 
those of reading and writing. One hundred and sixtyone pu- 
pils, divided into six classes, pursue this study with a good de- 
gree of success. Linear drawing, and the elements of geome. 
try, will soon be introduced. In completing the practical e:tu- 
cation of our young offenders, we shall feel more sensibly the 
necessity of increasing the amount of time devoted to mutual 
instruction. Vocal music, which was introduced two years since, 
continues to produce good effects. It has a most happy influ- 
ence upon the manners; it purifies and elevates the soul, while 
it disposes the heart to kind and benevolent a‘fections. A st rong 
proof of the benefit of this instruction is the love which the 
pupils have for it. They sing in going from the workshop to 
the school room, and from the ‘school room to their play-ground, 
and to their meals. They address their prayers to God in hymns. 
The words of these hymns are chosen with great care, and are 
fitted to leave the deepest impressions, and are so attractive that 
they will not be easily forgotten. ‘The expense of this healthful 
exercise is incurred by this society, and its moral influence esti- 
mated by all thinking persons. 

«<The superintendent associated in your labors, performs his 
duties with a disinterestedness which we love to recognise and 
report again to your Board of Directors.’ ”’ 

To these interesting details, we add some others found in this 
report which form the supplement of what is said of the educa- 
tion of the young offenders, for they are a part of its results. 
We learn that of the part of the price of the labors of the pupils 
which is allowed them, the spirit of order and economy, has led 
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them voluntarily to give up for the benefit of the litle cor.munity 
about 60. fr. per month; and that in two years they have thus 
deposited 16,>50 fr. ‘i here is scarcely any occasi.n for pun- 
ishiwwent, as formerly, for serious offences, such as disobedience, 
rebellion, theft, quarrelling, and other bad labits. or for gambling, 
which was the predominant passion ‘The spirit of conspiracy 
against the government of the establishment, which was at (rst, 
so common, is almost extinct. ‘Ihe offices of corporals and 
sergeants which is the reward for the most dese:ving, excite 
great emulation. ‘hore to whom these are confided generally, 
show themselves worthy of the distinction. ‘They are the first 
to maintain good order and discipline, and they do not hesitate 
to inform those of ti eir associates who fail in their duties. and 
perform this delicate office ina manner so remark: ble for justice 
as to prove the progress of their minds, and to give the best 
assurance of their future good conduct. ‘The manner of exer- 
cising this authority, so far from exciting envy on the part of 
those subjected to it, leads them both to recognise and respect it. 

Of three hundred and ninety children who were contined up 
to the first of June, 1836, one tenth possess an excellent charac- 
ter, working with interest, requiring no punishment, but often mer- 
iting reward. Six tenths deserve to be classed among the good ; 
although studious and industrious, they have not the same de- 
gree of zeal for improvement as the first; two tenths were of a 
doubtful character, and one tenth only yielded to bad propensi- 
ties. Instead of one hundred accused, who were formerly found 
in the institution, there are now but fifty in the same period of 
time. This astonishing decrease is accounted for by the decrease 
of the number of recommittals, and is most conclusive evidence 
of the good effects of the salutary discipline to which this insti- 
tution is subjected, under the direction of M. Lendormy, of 
which the school for mutual instruction is one of the principal 
and most useful elements. 

This diminution proves, also, the happy results of the “ pat- 
ronage” (afforded to the prisoners after liberation.) Formerly 
of two hundred and seventeen children liberated, ninetynine had 
been recommitted and judged anew. Of these ninetynine, 
ninetythree were condemned, and the greater part more than 
once. We speak here of what happened in the first period, and 
only within the limits of Paris; later,and out of Paris, the num- 
ber of recommittals was much greater. Since the “ Socie’te’ du 
Patronage” has begun its labors, of two hundred and sixtynine 
patronized youth, fiftyone only in the space of three years have 
been tried the second time. At present there are but nineteen 
recommitted in one hundred, while formerly there were sixty or 
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seventy. Of these same two hundred and sixtynine children, 
fiftyeight well reward the care bestowed upon them ; one hun- 
dred and twentyfour conduct very well, though in a less degree 
than the first class ; thirtythree leave much to be desired in their 
conduct; and fifiyone, as we have said, have been recommitted 
for crimes. 

At the close of this report, so full of facts, and so well de- 
serving of notice, M. Berenger states that five works had been 
presented for the premium which had been offered for the best 
reading book for the young prisoners. ‘hat as no one of them 
had been deemed sufficiently appropriate, the period for trial 
had been prolonged, and the premium of 500 fr. increased to 
1,000 fr. 

Before closing, we mention, with pleasure, that these youth 
are to be immediately removed to the new prison in the “ rue de 
la Roquette,” in which the plan of solitary confinement will he 
adopted, which promises to complete the favorable results already 
evident from the happy administration of this institution, and 
the efforts of the “ Socte'te’ du Patronage.” 





MEDICAL ADVICE ON EDUCATION. 


Tue cure of disease rather than its prevention has hitherto 
been considered as the proper business of the medical man. 
And if at any time he has condescended to instruct on the sub- 
ject of prevention, in the families where he has been called, it 
has been regarded both by hims«lf and those who have heard 
him, as stepping somewhat aside from the duties of his profes- 
sion ; as a gratuitous, and, in toomany instances, an unwelcome 
service. How strange that it should be so, when we consider 
that of all human services none can be more important than 
judicious advice in physical education ; and that of all men living 
none are more competent than physicians to give it. 

At the present time, when the progress of the temperance 
cause is daily and hourly diminishing the labors of physicians — 
considered as merely curative-—and when not a few of the 
members of this profession seen likely to be destitute, ere long, of 
employment, or at least so far destitute as to be unable to sus- 
tain their families by their active duties, it may not be proper to 
consider whether their knowledge and skill might not be advan- 
tageously employed in another manner. 

We have already insisted. on more than one occasion, on the 
unspeakable importance of correct physical education. We 
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have insisted on the necessity of the most unremitting attention 
to this subject, not only on the part of the parent, but also of the 
teacher. Nor have we been alone. The demand has been 
made from other and various quarters. More than this ; the rea- 
sonableness of the demand has been, to a considerable extent, 
conceded. ‘Thousands have admitted, in words at least, that, as 
a general principle, a sound mind can only be expected when it 
is connected with a sound body. 

It seems to us nota little remarkable that at the very moment 
when the plea in behalf of physical education is beginning to be 
heard and responded to, the very set of men, who of all others 
may be supposed to understand this subject best, should find 
their leisure hours greatly increased. For not only is the progress 
of temperance already rendering disease more uncommon, but 
more mild when it appears. The physician of a temperate com- 
munity finds the demand for his services diminishing in both 
these ways. 

In the full belief that the finger of Divine Providence is direct- 
ing the parent and teacher, at this juncture, to this very quarter 
for counsel and direction; that the physician is best qualified of 
all men to afford it; that he will become still more so, in propor- 
tion as the demand for his lessons in this department is increased ; 
that it is not only a matter of duty as parents, but of economy 
as housekeepers, to seek it ; and that a change of fashion so de- 
sirable would produce the most happy results, we venture to offer 
a few thoughts, in this place, on the kind of services which the 
skilful and experienced family physician has it in his power to 
render to those who are duly awake to the importance of physi- 
cal education. 

Correct physical management not only prevents disease of 
body and mind, but it improves the health. This it is acknow- 
ledged, may seem to many, like a contradiction. Health it is 
often supposed is a positive state; and how can health be im- 
proved? 

Now, though it were philosophically true that health is a posi- 
tive state, and that a person in health can never become more 
healthy, it would still be true that there is a very great difference 
of physical activity and vigor, and of consequent enjoyment. A 
child or an adult, may be free from pain and suffering, and yet 
his enjoyment — considered as mere animal enjoyment — may 
be increased tenfold. We believe, therefore, that no person is 
ever so healthy and happy in a physical point of view, but that 
he may be made healthier and happier. 

As the health of the child depends in no small degree on the 
health of the parent, the first lessons which the physician might 
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be called upon to give, with a view to the future well being of 
their offspring, sliould be given to the parents. They should 
be taught the structure and laws of the human frame, and the 
necessity of obeying the latter. The consequences of disobedi- 
ence, both to themselves and others, should be plainly pointed 
out. No conscientious parent could fail to derive the most im- 
portant benefits, even to himself. from such instruction. And if 
he should find the power of habit too strong for him, the dis- 
covery of his own slavery, and the experience of its consequen- 
ces, might at least rouse him to exert himself to prevent others 
from wearing the same chains. 

But we will suppose a child is given. The physician’s advice 
to the parent will be still important. For if the infant should 
inherit no special tendencies to evil, his constitution may be 
much injured for life, by one short month of crror on the part of 
the mother. The general rules which are usually given, for once, 
in these circumstances, are not sufficient. ‘There needs line 
upon line — precept upoa precept. There needs much of ex- 
planation and illustration. ‘There needs also appeal —to the 
sense of duty, to the conviction of responsibility to God. 

The temperature, air, dress and cleanliness of the child will 
be duly considered. And this consideration, if made under the 
guidance of an intelligent physiologist as well as physician, will 
have a wise reference to the native vigor of the child, his con- 
stitutional predispositions, the diseases he inherits, his tempera- 
ment, the season, the prevalent epidemic and other diseases. 
There are indeed certain rules which will apply to the case of 
every child born into the world; but it is equally true that a 
thousand circumstances — of which the above are but a speci- 
men — will or may exist to modify or even to nullify some of 
them. For.though every child, for example, needs a pure and 
free air, yet it is not by any means safe to expose all children 
alike, in all seasons and places. 

How often the child should be nursed; how often and how 
much he should sleep ; how much, sleeping or waking, he may be 
with safety exposed to noise, strong light, or disagreeable objects ; 
what should be the temperature of the water in which he is 
daily washed ; what should be the material and tightness of his 
dress — all these, and many more matters of importance, though 
subject to fixed rules in general, require from time to time, and 
in certain circumstances, various modifications. Every one, for 
example, should be thoroughly washed daily ; but the appropri- 
ate hour, its nearness or remoteness from the time of nursing, 
the temperature of the water, length of time the child remains in 
the bath, treatment after taken out, &c., &c., will require some 
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variation with reference to strength, health, season, and other 
circumstances. 

The physician’s counsel will be invaluable in determining 
when our treatment of a child should be modified by peculiarities 
in the weather, season, state of the parents’ health, the preva- 
lence of epidemic or other diseases, cutting teeth, &c. Action, 
action, action, which after all, are the first, second and third 
laws of health, especially in infancy, he will be able to give 
some direction to. He will say whether in his opinion a child 
should be rocked in the cradle or tossed on the arm perpetually ; 
whether or not there is danger in holding it long in certain po- 
sitions, in letting it sleep always or chiefly on one side or on the 
back ; whether cradles and go-carts are useful; whether creeping 
should be restrained or encouraged ; whether teething, walking, 
speaking, laughing and crying should be, or can safely be en- 
couraged or repressed ; how are we to ascertain whether the 
child cries from pain or not; and whether he should be encour- 
aged to employ himself, or be led to depend solely or chiefly on 
others. 

The effects of strong light, unpleasant odors, disagreeable 
sounds, ugly or deformed objects, especially in the nursery, the 
structure, quality, &c. of beds, the effect of burning lamps in 
the night, and a thousand other things will be much better un- 
derstood by parents when they converse freely and frequently on 
these subjects with their physician. 

The food of the child, whenever any becomes necessar in 
addition to the mother’s milk ; its quality, quantity, times of 
receiving it; whether it may safely be bruised, mashed, or mas- 
ticated, (especially by a set of decayed teeth in another person’s 
mouth ;) its temperature, degree of solidity, &c., all these be- 
come interesting and important topics of inquiry, in the progress 
of a child’s history. ‘The premature use of condiments, of too 
large a proportion of flesh, and of too much liquid food ; the 
habit of eating too frequently, and between the regular meals ; 
and the exceedingly common and pernicious habit of overfeeding, 
have done not a little in our world to sow the seeds of those 
diseases which timely care, in obedience to judicial medical ad- 
vice, might have easily prevented. 

A physician will also discover, sooner than the parent, the 
first indications of disease, should disease arise. Should the 
legs become crooked, the head begin to enlarge unduly, the 
abdomen become hot or tumid, the skin dry, and the stomach or 
bowels irregular ; or should colds become frequent or symptoms 
of scrofula or rickets supervene, he will be ready to oppose the 
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tendency in due season, while there is a well grounded hope of 
averting the evil. 

He will, moreover, greatly assist in determining what should 
be the kind of amusements, and what kind and how much he 
needs of society, and when and how far, consistently with the 
state of cerebral development, he may be instructed, by conversa- 
tion, by observation, by pictures or by tasks. 

If the question arise whether or not he shall be sent to the 
infant school, who, like the physician, can determine whether 
his health will be safe there? Who can so well decide whether 
the nature of the exercises are such as to develop body, mind 
and affections in due proportion and harmony? Whose advice 
could be more important in determining, in one word, whether 
bodily health and future happiness are likely to be sacrificed toa 
premature display of parrot work — the committing to memory 
of things not understood, and the understanding of things before 
the brain is prepared for it? 

And when the age arrives at which it is customary to send 
children to other schools, how much is the physician need- 
ed to tell us whether our children are prepared for these impor- 
tant places, and whether these places are prepared for them. 
How often is health destroyed in the district school room. How 
often is the temperature too high or too low, or too suddenly 
varied. How often is the air impure. How seldom is much 
attention paid to ventilation. How often are children seated on 
improper benches. How many a spine is made crooked by sit- 
ting on seats without backs, and at writing desks which are too 
high, or are otherwise defective. How often are the pupils of 
our schools injured by drinking cold water, and by sitting in cur- 
rents of air while too much heated with exercise. How often, 
by swallowing their meal, half masticated, and rushing to play 
violently in the hot sun. How many bad habits— of picking 
the nose, ears, rubbing the eyes, or biting the nails are acquired 
in school to be lasting as life. To counsel and remind us and 
assist us on all these and many more points, how important is it 
to have at hand a judicious physician, and to send him ona 
voyage of discovery to the schvol room! 

Perhaps the health of female pupils is more frequently put in 
jeopardy, in school rooms, than that of males. Perhaps there 
are, among them, more crooked spines, and depressed shoulders, 
as well as a greater number of overtasked brains, and more of that 
morbid state of the human system, commonly called nervousness. 
Perhaps, moreover, their appetite is oftenest affected. We be- 
lieve it cannot be doubted that it is they who are most addicted 
to eating chalk, charcoal, clay and slate pencils. The state of 
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things, however, — we mean so far as it is worse among females 
than males — is in part owing to tight dressing; and so far as 
this is the fact, is not chargeable on the school room. But the 
consequences of this error of tight lacing, whether of males or 
females, especially the latter, will never, we fear, be fully under- 
stood until parents make physicians their privy counsellors in 
the work of physical education. Some of the effects of that 
reprehensible practice have never yet been dwelt upon publicly ; 
and for reasons which are well known to the medical man. But 
in the family circle the difficulties to which we allude disappear. 
There, the whole truth may be told. And when this shall be 
done — and, we fear, not before — then may it be expected that 
mothers will begin the work of reform. 

Physicians can greatly aid parents in determining on the future 
condition of their offspring, as regards occupation or -employ- 
ment. When and where has the physician been consulted in 
this matter? How many a feeble child is ruined for life, by 
being placed at the wrong employment — rendered not only a 
burden to himself, but to the whole community. How univer- 
sally is this matter left to the control of chance or hap hazard. 
Or if any direction has been given by the parent, it has fre- 
yuently been precisely that which should not have been given. 

Many a boy, for example, has been ‘ put to learning.’ as it is 
called, because he was constitutionally feeble and unable to per- 
form much labor. Now the very reasons for putting him to 
learning were the very reasons why he ought to have been 
placed upon the farm. A large proportion of the young men 
who receive a liberal] education in this country, begin their course 
of study with constitutions comparatively feeble. The conse- 
quence of this and of subsequent errors is, that our literary men, 
whose duties involve a sedentary life, for the most part soon 
break down. Whereas the smaller number, who begin their 
studies in health, and sometimes get through their course with- 
out breaking down, though they may not be among the most 
brilliant scholars, are, nevertheless, as a general rule, far more 
useful than the former class. 

It is the strong and vigorous in body and mind, and they 
alone, that should become students and lead a life necessarily 
more or less sedentary. This the wise and faithful physician 
will be likely to tell the parent, whenever he seeks his advice on 
the subject. And when he does so, how many a valuable citi- 
zen will he save, to be useful to himself and to the world! 

We do not say that no boy, now feeble, should ever go to 
school or to college. By no means. But we do say that, con- 
tinuing feeble, he ought not to go. We care not how great his 
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thirst for knowledge. Invigorate him in the first place. Then - 


place him at an institution where his vigor will be preserved, if 
you place him at any. 

But we need medical advice in regard to the destination of 
all our children, as well as the few who are feeble or who go to 
college. One of the first inquiries of a parent should be ; For 
what occupation is this son, by his physical constitution, best 
adapted? For what this daughter? ‘The physician is the man 
to aid him in obtaining a correct answer. 

If a son is of a sanguine temperament, with light hair, light 
eyes and a fair, thin skin; if he has a narrow chest, slender neck, 
and emaciated fraue, with shoulders projecting like wings, no 
physician of sense would ever consent to sending that son to the 
shoe bench or the tailor’s bench, or to the school, or college ; or 
to any employment which should be too sedentary. Agricul- 
ture, tanning and currying, engineering, or some moderately ac- 
tive employment in the open air would be far better. 

Nor would the mother of a daughter with a form like that 
above described, ever be advisod to suffer her to go into a fac- 
tory, especially into one where she would constantly be inhaling 
bad air and small particles of dust. She would be advised to 
bring her up, rather, to the performance of household duties. In 
this way she would prolong her days, and render her a useful 
member of society; whereas by sending her to a factory she 
would either cut short her days, or render her feeble all her life 
long —the helpless mother, perhaps, of a large family of feeble 
and helpless children. 

We do not pretend that parents and physicians can entirely 
control the tastes or guide the choice of the young in regard to 
employment. But if the work be early commenced, they may 
do much. And if after all they can do, and the dangers are 
clearly set forth, the young will rush obstinately where they 
ought not, the parent will at least clear his garments of their 
blood. In general, however, as we have already intimated, we 
may, by wise and judicious management early commenced, lead 
the young to prefer the very employment which we believe to 
be best for them. 

How great then, if the foregoing remarks are well founded, 
is the work of the parent ; and how great the demand for medi- 
cal counsel and skill! Even if the progress of temperance 
were, in twenty years, to remove from the world three fourths 
of the disease which now prevails in it, there would still be labor 
enough for physicians. The only difficulty would be to apprise 
parents of the fact, and convince them that the great doctrines 
at which we have now barely hinted, are true. And this can 
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only be done, in proportion as parents can be induced to study 
anatomy and physiology. Let these sciences be thoroughly un- 
derstood, and how will the parent rejoice to seek medical advice 
in the great work of education. No services, moreover will be 
more cheerfully and liberally rewarded. When the parent can 
be induced to seek, as his wisest and most faithful assistant in 
the work of education, the aged and long tried physician ; when, 
side by side, they talk of the physical management which each 
child, constituted as he is, respectively requires ; and when each 
is trained according to the demands of his whole nature and 
made to fill the very niche in society which the great Creator 
intended ; then may the work of human improvement be consider- 
ed as fairly begun. Then will physical education be properly 
understood and appreciated, and the labors of medical men 
cease to be alinost universally misapplied. 





MISEDUCATION EXEMPLIFIED, 


IN THE EARLY LIFE OF STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 


Few men have been guilty of a greater perversion of talent 
than he whose name appears at the head of this article; and 
rarely has the memory of an individual been more generally ex- 
ecrated. The depravity of his heart will not indeed be ques- 
tioned. But there may be circumstances connected with the 
history of so extraordinary an individual, which, if they do not 
serve to palliate guilt, at Jeast show how that guilt was contract- 
ed, and tend to produce the effect which the God of nature in- 
tended in permitting the existence of such men to be prolonged. 
We have long believed that in the shocks produced here and 
there in the moral world, by such men as Burroughs, Fauntle- 
roy, and Rathbun, it becomes us to eye the hand of a heavenly 
Father, scourging the world, it is true, but scourging it for a 
final end which is of the utmost importance. They are bea- 
cons to warn others against the least departure from the straight 
course of life’s voyage ; since he who departs in the slightest 
degree from the right path, knows not where it may ultimately 
carry him. 

It is in this view, in part at least, that we have long thought 
the study of Biography ought to occupy a conspicuous place in 
all our common schools. We say the study of biography; we 
mean of that which is worthy of the name. Biography, to be 
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of any considerable value, should contain both the lights and 
shades of human character. It is of as much importance to 
know. at a suitable age, men’s errors and vices, and the steps 
which led to them, as to know their wisdom and virtue. At 
least it is exceedingly interesting to the parent and educator to 
study man on both sides; and we think that under the care of 
a judicious teacher it cannot be less so to older children. 

What we propose in the following article is not a review, or 
a synopsis, or a mere list of extracts. We wish to take up the 
early part of the life of a man greatly distinguished for his de- 
pravity, and try to ascertain, if possible, some of the steps by 
which he was led to it. In doing so, however, we shall be com- 
pelled to rely on the testimony of Burroughs himself; but we 
are not aware that his general veracity, so far as his autobiogra- 
phy alone is concerned, has ever been impeached. 

‘The father of Burroughs. was a clergyman. He was ex- 
tremely rigid in his method of education; while his son, of all 
young men that ever lived, perhaps, was the worst calculated to 
endure such treatment. He was volatile, impatient of the least 
direct restraint, and fond of amusement and fun. He repre- 
sents his love of amusement as even ‘ insaiiable.’ But instead 
of indulging it, in the least degree, it seems that his father set 
himself wholly against him, and contrived to enlist the neigh- 
bors also against him. 

This, as Burroughs supposes, we think very justly, led him 
to play many sly tricks on people, and especially on those neigh- 
bors whose prejudices were strongly enlisted. As he was not 
over cautious, he was detected in his tricks; and when thus de- 
tected, always suffered a severe and degrading punishment. 

Here we think were two capital errors in his education. The 
first was in overlooking the need, a need which all feel, espe- 
cially persons of a temperament like that of Burroughs, of some 
proper amusement. There is great reason for believing that had 
a compromise of this sort been made ; had the father yielded 
to the strong tendency of the son for fun and sport, instead of 
repressing every desire of this sort with all his might, the son 
might have been partially saved, if not to prove a positive bless- 
ing, at least to be a milder curse to the human family. The 
other error consisted, we think, in applying punishment with a 
principal view to degrade him by abasing, humbling, depressing 
his feelings, and thus diminishing his respect for himself. 

Out of the refusal of his father to indulge in any degree his 
fondness for amusement, grew another error in his education. 
Still seeking for the gratification of his master passion in books, 
he acquired a fondness for novel reading. It ‘ blew the fire of 
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his temper,’ to use his own language, ‘into a tenfold rage.’ 
Guy, earl of Warwick, was his favorite. and he burned to tread 
in his steps. ‘Often, says he, ‘1 viewed myself at the head of 
armies, rushing with impetuosity into the thickest of embattled 
foes, and bearing down all who dared to oppose me.’ 

Novels of this description are bad enough in all cases; but it 
is especially unfortunate that they should fall into such hands 
as that of Burroughs. His judgment, naturally weak, had never 
been cultivated ; and he was of all persons least fitted to be 
improved by reading books of this description. 

As the natural (and in the circumstances in which he was 
placed, the almost inevituble) consequence of the desire he had 
imbibed for warlike achievements, he enlisted at the age of four- 
teen into a regiment of artillery which happened to be passing 
through that part of New Hampshire. This was another great 
mistake. Admitting the maxim that the army is the best school 
in the world to be applicable to a few—and it never was to 
more than a few—still Stephen Burroughs was far from being of 
the number. For him, fond of tricks, and without judgment or 
caution, and ambitious as he was, the army was decidedly the 
worst school which could have been selected. He was twice 
released at the solicitation of his father; but determined as he 
was, he ran away the third time, and finally succeeded in his 
purpose of getting clear of his father. He remained in the 
army but a few months, however, when he returned to his native 
home. 

The next error was that of placing him in a family, the char- 
acter of which was poorly adapted to his improvement, and 
where there was a young man nearly of the same age and pos- 
sessing a kindred spirit. Here, for one year, his propensity for 
tricks had pretty full scope. At the end of the year, he entered 
Dartmouth College. 

This was another wrong step; but what rendered it still 
worse, was an unfortunate selection of a room mate. His 
father, in order, we suppose, to promote his moral improvement, 
required him to take a room with a young man, who, as the son 
says, was of all others ‘best calculated to humble and mortify a 
person whom he entertained a suspicion against, as differing 
from him in principle and practice.’ ‘A man of small stature,’ 
he adds, ‘ and yet smaller mental abilities ; rigid and enthusias- 
tic in his notions of religion, which consisted in a sour, morose, 
and misanthropic line of conduct towards all who were not of 
his party.’ Surely this association was a worse extreme than 
the former; and those who know anything of human nature 
will wonder that a father, possessing the least share of good 
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sense, could have been so unwise. The results showed most 
plainly the extent of the error. 

The selection of a proper associate, for such a character as 
that of Burroughs, is indeed a matter of no little difficulty ; but 
so far from being deterred by the magnitude of the difficulty, a 
wise parent would not fail to be roused by it to increased exer- 
tion. The dangers of a college life, to young men of the best 
moral habits, and with the best of associates, are sufficiently 
great, without increasing them by injudicious and ill timed as- 
sociations. 

In the second year of his college course, difficulties arose ; and 
he was at length expelled from the institution. He conceals 
this fact, in his story, but it is nevertheless true. He returned 
to his father, a worse man, by far, than when he left him. 

He next went to sea. This, for a young man of such a tem- 
perament, was, in our own view, another wrong step. ‘I'he sea, 
like the army, is, us a general rule, a bal school ; the common 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. It is the very fact 
of the exceptions to this rule being so rare that makes them 
stand out so prominent, and prove the occasion of so much con- 
versation ; and yet, strange to tell, the public will have it that 
they form the general rule, and not the exception. 

Burroughs, however, after a series of interesting adventures, 
returned from sea to his father’s; and, whether the fault was 
that of his father or not, we do not know, he was for a whole 
year at home, destitute of business—a most unhappy circum- 
stance. Idleness, at such an age, and with such a disposition 
as his, was a sure prelude to mischief. ‘There are few young 
men of twenty who can withstand the temptations of idleness ; 
and if there are any, we may be assured that Stephen Burroughs 
was never among the number. 

It is true, that after a year spent at his father’s, he engaged in 
school keeping. But his success in that profession was never 
great, and he was always getting into difficulty of some sort or 
other. Indeed we may consider his character as fixed for life at 
this period ; and here we may properly close our account of the 
circumstances which led to its development and formati n; 
since his subsequent history is but too well known to the com- 
munity. We would, however, repeat the suggestion that the 
history of even such character as that of Burroughs appears to 
us full of instruction to parents ; and we hope not a few of them 
will derive benefit from the hints it affords. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER —No. Ill 


VIOLENCE AND BLOWS. 


Taere may be cases in which children require treatment, 
which, to an individual who knows nothing at all about it, may 
seem to savor of violence and cruelty. We believe, however, 
that these cases are not so common as some people suppose. 
There are methods of management which, would we take time, 
will usually secure the end we propose without violent treat- 
ment. The great objection—one of which every body ought 
however to be ashamed—is that they take too much time. For 
what purpose is time given us, but to form moral character, in 
ourselves and others ? 

We have more than intimated that violence and blows are 
sometimes necessary. When they are used they should be re- 
garded however as a last resort. Great pains should be taken 
in regard to the form of this violence. The following are some 
of the forms, in common use, which we deem as most objec- 
tionable. 

Boxine THE Eans. This is one of the worst forms of cor- 
poral punishment which could be resorted to. That part of the 
cranium or skull bone which is contigious to the ears is very 
thin, especially in the young. All the bones of the young head 
are, moreover, very soft and yielding, and but imperfectly join- 
ed,at the sutures. ‘here is great danger of injuring the ten- 
der brain, by blows on the ears, both by compression and con- 
cussion. Diseases of various kinds might, in this way, be pro- 
duced ; and what is, if possible, still more to be dreaded, idiocy. 
Many a half idiot, as we have reason to believe, might attribute 
his misfortune to repeated blows on the ears. 

Srrixing toe Heap wirn Rouces. A very frequent but 
highly reprehensible practice. The concusson thus produced, 
especially on the brains of children under seven years of age, 
might result in inflammation of the tender membranes of this 
organ. In any event, the shock is more or less dangerous. 

Tsrowine Booxs or Ruves. Some teachers throw rules 
at their pupils, even at their heads. Others throw books. 
Others, still, box the ears of pupils with books. This practice 
of using books as instruments of punishment, besides being 
somewhat dangerous, is a slovenly one. Books are not made to 
be thrown about, to be soiled, or torn, or have their corners 
knocked off ; and what sensible teacher would willingly set such 
an example of their use ? 
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But the practice of throwing rules, though less liable to injure 
the brain, is still more dangerous to the eyes. We have never 
known an eye destroyed in this way; but we have witnessed 
some hair breadth escapes. He must be little less considerate 
than the brute who will throw a book or a rule at a pupil in cold 
blood ; nor is he much more fit for a teacher than a brute who 
will do it in anger. 

Suppen Jerks or THE Bopy. We have seen a shoulder 
almost dislocated by the violence of a hasty, passionate school- 
master. But were there no danger from this source, there is 
from another. The culprit seized, in this way, is often swelling 
at the moment with passion ; his heart and large arteries gorg- 
ed as it were with bood. Who does not know that such a state 
is, of itself, favorable to the bursting of some of the blood ves- 
sels ; and that the danger is greatly increased by violent mo- 
tions of the body? Ifa master is determined to jerk the body 
of his pupil, let him be sure to do it while there is no fire raging 
within. We might allude to the possible effects of rage, in 
these cases, on the master himself; but we find it difficult to 
sympathize with a person who descends so much beneath the 
brute as to suffer himself to become a madman before his whole 
school, even for a moment. 

Beatine with Larce Rops. If a person must nee‘s use 
corporal punishment at all, in school, we have sometimes thought 
the old fashioned practice of using the ferule, provided it is not 
too heavy, or the rod, if not too large, is as little objectionable 
as any. By this we would not be understood as sanctioning the 
frequent use of either. We believe that both are used in such 
a manner, ninetynine times in a hundred, as to do more of harm 
than good ; andwe beg all parents and teachers to dread their use 
as much as they would the amputation of a limb, or the re- 
moval of an eye. Still, we do say, if corporal punishment is to 
be inflicted, a slender rod, properly applied, is usually the most 
efficacious, as well as least objectionable, and next to it, in point 
of usefulness, a proper sized ferule. 

The rod, however, as often used by those who, without the 
least compunction, resort to it, is by no means a fit instrument 
of punishment. It is neither more nor less than a cudgel. It 
bruises the culprit a great deal more than a stick of proper size, 
and may ever endanger his health. We have seen the bodies 
of children beaten and bruised in this way, with much severity, 
but without the least benefit to their minds. We may give 
much more pain with a smalithan with a large rod, without rous- 
ing the feelings into opposition, and thus defeating our purpose. 
But the whole is a painful subject ; and we were sorry to 
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touch it at all. Our only apology is the sad necessity which ex- 
ists, that the public should have precept upon precept in the 
matter. We are as averse as any person needs to be, to violence 
in every form ; and seldom, in our school keeping, found occasion 
for its use; but we are equally averse to that morbid state of 
feeling, which, for fear of giving a little pain to the body, suffers 
the mind and soul to be ruined, both for this world and for that 
which is to come. 





VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS IN EDUCATION. 


The importance of visible illustrations, in all that relates to 
material objects in the physical sciences, is too obvious even to 
admit of doubt ; and at this day, we regard with astonishment 
the thoughtlessness of those who formerly attempted to teach 
the course of a river, or the position of a town, without the use 
ofmaps. ‘Their value, in reference to moral subjects, is also re- 
cognised universally in the practice of erecting monuments, and 
establishing ceremonies and festival days to commemorate great 
events, or to impress great truths. Indeed, the imagination is 
so susceptible of strong impressions from visible objects, that 
a mere emblem will often arouse masses of men to enthusiasm, 
and to efforts which are almost incredible. The crescent of 
Turkey, and the eagle of France, the lion of England, and the 
stripes and stars of our own country, have too often excited 
such an influence to leave any doubt on this point. This prin- 
ciple of reaching the intellect and the heart by illustrations 
addressed to the senses, is in truth the basis of the whole system 
of religious rites and ceremonies, whose importance has been 
recognised in every age and every nation. 

The protestant traveller is struck with the great use which is 
made of this principle in Catholic countries, in order to impress 
the doctrines and precepts of the Roman church upon the 
young and the illiterate. From the earliest infancy, the child is 
taught to make the sign of the cross—to sprinkle himself with 
holy water—to kneel before the consecrated wafer as before the 
Deity himself, —to see all others do the same—and is thus deeply 
impressed with the duty of performing these ceremonies, and 
with the truth of the doctrines upon which he afterwards finds 
them founded. He sees at every corner, and in almost every 
shop, and cottage, and ship, an image of the Virgin, with a lamp 
constantly burning before it, to which every one bows, and to 
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which some one is almost always addressing his prayers, and 
which he is not allowed to pass without a sign of veneration. 
In this way, the conviction that worship is due to the Virgin is 
impressed as deeply and indelibly upon his mind, as that respect 
is due to his parents, or to the sovereign, whom he sees every 
where received with uncovered head. ‘The superior reverence 
due to the patron saint of any particular place is secured by the 
more numerous and splendid ceremonies by which he is hon- 
ored, and the pre-eminence of the Saviour is visibly taught to 
all by the place which his image occupies, and the unceasing 
and peculiar veneration which is paid to it. ‘The doctrines of 
religion thus become part and parcel of the sensible images im- 
pressed upon the mind in childhood ; they take their place in 
some sort among the phenomena of the material world. They 
are almost as difficult to efface—and when covered up for years 
by the reasoning, or impressions of mature age, they still re- 
main, and often revive with their primitive force when old age 
advances, or sickness shuts out the influences of external objects, 
and compels the mind to look inward, and to review the deep 
traces of early years. és 
The importance of presenting these illustrations to children, 
as the best means of securing the firmness of their faith, is 
strongly felt and insisted on by the clergy of the Catholic 
church. They regard the school-rcom as the temple of child- 
hood, and they are peculiarly anxious that the doctrines of their 
religion should be visibly inculcated in the place where the 
strongest impressions are made upon the young mind. It has 
sometimes been made a serious ground of attack, and even the 
signal of ruin to excellent schools, when images and ceremonies 
have been excluded, either with a view to render the ideas of 
children more spiritual, or to allow the reception of protestant 
pupils. On the other hand, they sometimes receive protestant 
pupils to Catholic schools, with the engagement not to inculcate 
Catholic doctrines, but relying for their influence on the impres- 
sions perpetually made upon the senses. The result has often 
shown the profound knowledge of human nature, which dic- 
tated this course, and the strong probability that addresses to the 
senses, thus daily and hourly repeated at this age, will over- 
come even prejudice and disgust, as well as hereditary faith. 
To show how an almost opposite system of doctrines may be 
presented to the minds of children, | may refer to the school- 
room of Mr A. B. Alcott, described in the number of the An- 
nals for January, 1837. it is furnished with a set of busts of 
those who are deemed peculiarly worthy of the attention or 
veneration of the young, comprising the Saviour in the centre 
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of a book case, Plato on its top, and on each side around the 
room, Socrates, Milton, Shakspeare and Scott. The child is 
thus accustomed to look on all these as models and objects of 
veneration. No vistble pre-eminence is assigned to one above 
the other, unless something should be inferred by the child, 
from the position of Plato. ‘They are constantly presented to 
his view as the images of men, among whom no apparent dis- 
tinction is made. In the instructions connected with these 
busts, if we suppose the teacher to carry out the principles an- 
nounced in the ‘ Record of a School,’ they are all spoken of as 
great and good men—some of them as more or less inspired —and 
their works are sometimes read with an enthusiasm, and explained 
and enforced with a degree of care little short of that bestowed 
upon the instructions of the Saviour. In this way, a set of im- 
pressions are produced, which prepare the mind to receive without 
hesitation, the doctrine of progressive inspiration, which supposes 
every good man to partake, in some degree of that, which the 
Saviour had in far greater, or perfect measure ; or rather, per- 
haps, | should say, the mind is put into a state which would 
render it almost impossible to superinduce the opinions of other 
setts, and above all to receive, with any measure of confidence, 
the doctrine, that He whose image has thus been presented to 
it is ‘God over all.’ [t will revolt instinctively, as we find it 
does in children thus educated, against the deification of one 
whom they are only taught to venerate among the great and 
good of the earth. The nature and strength of the impres- 
sions may be easily appreciated by imagining the pupils of a 
Catholic school, and those of Mr Alcott, to exchange places with 
each other for a single day. 

| have spoken here of the inevitable tendency, in my view, 
of the plan adopted, without venturing to decide whether this 
tendency was anticipated or intended by the teacher. It might 
certainly have been adopted with this design, in good faith. after 
the frank development of his views in the ‘ Record of a School,’ 
for I consider it the right, and often the duty of a private 
teacher, to inculcate the principles which he deems important, 
. long as he explains his intention clearly to those who employ 

im.* 


* There is one tendency which, I think, cannot have been duly appreciated, 
because it appears to me at variance with the views of Mr Alcott himself — 
Can the effect be considered good of presenting incessantly to the young mind 
as an object of admiration the bust of an author, many of whose writings the 
teacher can never suffer his pupils to read or to hear — who has defiled his 
pages with profanity and obscenity — which would lead him to banish from his 
school any one who should utter it? My own mind revolts: at the idea of 
placing before the young, as an object of admiration, the bust of a writer who 
could thus supply food to the vilest passions, in the same range with the fancied 
image of Him who will one day come to be our judge, and who will admit into 
his presence ‘ nothing that defileth.’ 
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There is, however, an undoubted tendency in the human 
mind, to dwell upon the sign or memorial, and to forget its 
meaning — to venerate the monument, and to celebrate the fes- 
tival, almost without any reference to its object, and even after 
it is entirely forgotten. To this, we are doubtless to attribute 
many of the traditional superstitions, customs, and expressions, 
found in modern days among the uneducated of all nations, 
which have no apparent meaning, and which are unquestionably 
connected with the doctrines and events of antiquity. On this 
ground the early reformers, and especially the fathers of New 
England, banished from their churches, with the utmost rigor, 
every image and painting, and every ceremony of illustration or 
commemoration, except those which they considered _posi- 
tively instituted in the scriptures, and threw themselves entirely 
upon the reason and the conscience, as the means of impressing 
religious truths upon the heart. ‘They felt that such means 
were best adapted to their own powerful and cultivated minds, 
and to the well-taught men whom they trained up. From these 
circumstances, most of the religious communities of our own 
country furnish no evidence of the influence of visible illustra- 
tions except that which is negative. ‘The depth and perma- 
nency of the religious impressions with which they stamp the 
character of New England, and which procures to its people 
still the name of rigid, or puritan, seem to confirm the wisdom of 
their measures, as well fitted to secure the object proposed, at 
that period, and in that state of society, and to exclude all which 
they deemed the inventions of men, by excluding even their 
apparently harmless symbols. The impatience with which their 
descendants regard forms and ceremonies — their abhorrence of 
any approach to materiality in religion — the surprise and some- 
times contempt which they feel on observing the importance of 
attached to forms, by many wise and good men of the old con- 
tinent, who have been trained up under the influence of visible 
illustrations, afford, by contrast, a striking additional proof of 
the extent of this influence. 

But in reflecting on the principles to which I have referred, 
it may admit of a question, whether the fathers of New England 
did not leave too much out of view in their modes of public 
and private education, a noble faculty implanted by the Creator 
for the-noblest purposes, but which is so little developed in their 
descendents —{ mean the imagination. The observation [ 
have quoted of Pere Girard, that * “there is but one step from the 
imagination to the heart” deserves serious reflection. And if 
we leave this general ground of argument, and advert to the 
new state of our population, to the altered habits of society, do 
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we not find substantial reasons for availing ourselves more ex- 
tensively in our country, of a principle recognised in all other 
ages and nations? How little time have even those of mature 
years and cultivated intellect for reflection, and how much less 
disposition ! How difficult is it to fix their minds upon a course 
of reasoning, or a continued train of thought! How few will 
not pass over a long article, even from the most favorite or 
celebrated writer. ‘The whole mass of society is kept in inces- 
sant movement by the whirl of business, the rapid succession 
of changes, and improvements, and discussions, and the constant 
circulation of daily news of all that is said and done in private 
or in public, whether political or religious, or personal, whether 
it be wisdom or folly, virtue or vice. ‘The eyes and ears of 
childhood partake inevitably of this occupation and excitement, 
in a way which was impossible in the steady, calm progress of 
affairs in former days ; and it is more difficult than ever to meet 
or counteract these impressions of exterior objects, by means 
addressed to those faculties, which the state of society enfee- 
bles or puts to sleep. ‘They are thrown earlier than ever into 
the midst of this activity and bustle, and compelled to act and 
think for themselves, at an age when they were formerly pursu- 
ing quiet occupations, which kept them under the immediate 
influence of maturer minds, and which left them ample time for 
reflection. Those who are best educated, are expected to run 
over a list of studies so extensive as to render their minds and 
habits of thought sadly superficial. In addition to this, the 
number of those who receive almost no education Is increasing 
with fearful rapidity, every day, by the immigration of foreigners, 
but especially by the unexampled increase of population, with- 
out any proportionate increase of the means of instruction. In 
short, the amount of intellectual influence and cultivation among 
the mass of the people is greatly diminished, since the early 
periods of our country, while the bustle and excitement of ex- 
ternal prosperity are exciting their power through every sense 
in rendering us more and more material, and bringing a large 
part of our population nearer to that infant state of society, in 
which the intellect requires the aid of visible illustrations, to 
balance in some measure the effect of external impressions. 
They are employed more than ever in geography, history, and 
physical science. Does not this form an additional! argument 
for employing them more extensively than has yet been done in 
the illustration of moral and religious subjects generally? While 
engaged in the instruction of the deaf mute twenty years since. 
I felt the want of a series of engravings on scriptural subjects of 
sufficient size for the use of a class, and made every effort to 
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collect them in our large cities — but the series after all was im- 
perfect, and there was a want of uniformity in the buildings and 
costumes, and figures and style of engravings on the same sub- 
ject, which often served to confound or displease instead of in- 
structing or gratifying the young mind. In conformity with the 
views | have ever since entertained, | would propose as an im- 
portant application of the principles I have presented, in a form 
adapted to general use, the preparation of a full series of large 
engravings of scriptural subjects for the use of schools, and 
especially of Sunday schools. JI.et them be engraved from the 
best models, and in the most beautiful style. Let them be pre- 
pared under the direction of an editor of ability and taste, who 
shall make them true to the customs of the time, and consistent 
with cach other, and above all, let them be a faithful, visible 
translation of the sacred text, which may be circulated as freely 
and universally as the Bible itself. 1 need not say that such a 
series of engravings would form an attractive ornament to every 
school in which they were placed. It is a far more important 
advantage, that they would furnish the most efficient aid to the 
familiar instructions of the Sunday school, the Bible class, and 
the family, and the most valuable illustration of the antiquities, 
and events, and instructions of the Scriptures themselves. They 
will leave more permanent and delightful impressions than could 
be hoped from any other mode of instruction —impressions 
which would fill the imagination, and dwell upon the memory, 
and thus occupy, in the most useful and agreeable manner, a 
faculty which our plans of instruction too often leave in danger- 
ous idleness. [ can never forget the impression left upon my 
mind by the face of the Saviour in the decaying picture of the 
Last Supper, by Leonardo de Vinci, at Milan, ten years since— 
for it was deeper than has been produced by any exhibition of 
his character which I have ever heard from human lips. The 
effect produced upon the infant mind of Doddridge, by the rude 
representations on the tiles of his mother’s chimney, may show 
how much may be expected from engravings so executed as to 
speak directly to the heart. It is obvious that such a collection 
of pictures would assist in explaining the language, as well as 
the events of Scripture, to ignorant adults, both in christian and 
pagan nations, and in fixing religious impressions upon those 
who are so habitually absorbed by the objects of sense, that it is 
difficult to find any other avenue to their minds. 

The plan might be executed by degrees, but it should em- 
brace a complete series including illustrations of the objects and 
customs alluded to in the most important parables and meta- 
phors of the bible. It is of too great magnitude to be accom- 
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plished by individual effort, but the association which shall un- 
dertake and complete this enterprise in a proper manner would 
furnish a most valuable aid to all who are engaged in the reli- 
gious instruction of the young and the ignorant, either in our 
own or heathen countries ; while they would aid in calling the 
attention to religious subjects in multitudes of families, where 
such engravings would take the place of pictures of battles, and 
events of profane history, which awaken ideas of such doubtful 
utility in the minds of children. Ww. Cc. W. 





MANUSCRIPT OF A COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 


A certain manuscript belonging to a person who, some few 
years since was a common school teacher, contains the following 
thoughts. They are presented as a curiosity, and as a transcript 
of some of the opinions of a plain man in relation to an impor- 
tant subject. The manuscript is about eight or ten years old. 


‘ Indifference to Common Schools is manifested, 


1. By neglect to attend school meetings. 

2. By the principles which govern in the selection of a teach- 
er; such as cheapness, relationship, expected relationship, &c. 

3. Neglect to visit schools, especially by parents. 

4. Neglect to provide convenient houses, fires, play ground, 
location, proper books, apparatus, &c. 

5. Neglect to send pupils regularly and punctually. 

7. Frequent change of teachers. 

8. Furnishing the teacher with no assistants. 

. Inadequate compensation. 

10. Examinations not practical. 


‘ Causes of the Indifference. 


1. Habit.—Our fathers did so, or so; and we continue to do 
the same. 

2. Want of reflection. 

3. Want of natural affection ; this being drowned in the love 
of money making. 

4. Insensibility to moral obligation. 

5. Ignorance.—-No books, journals, newspapers, &c. read on 
the subject of education. 

6. No conversation among the few who read. 

7. The spirit of party and sect. 

8. Long standing jealousies. 
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9. A belief that nothing can be done. 

10. Tendency of the rich to send their children to private or 
select schools. 

11. School Exhibitions. 

12. Want of christian effort and prayer. 

13. Imperfect qualifications of an instructer. ‘I'he error that 
a person needs to understand no more branches than he teaches. 

14. Want of aptness to govern or teach. 

15. Want of stability, energy. or benevolence in the instructer. 

16. Instruction not made practical. 

17. Immoral or sickly habits contracted. 


‘ Remedies for this state of things. 


1. Large houses, with separate desks, centrally ; large play- 
grounds, trees, shrubs and fountains. 

2. Proper and suitable books, slates, black board, apparatus, 
models, cubes, pictures, &c. 

3. Suitable number of instructers; (a male and female; ) 
combination of the infant and district school system. 

4. Instructers permanent. Suitable vacations. 

5. Tax (on the proprietors) as large as the public fund. 

6. Frequent and familiar parental visits to the school. 

7. Interchange of visits between parents and teachers, near 
the commencement of the school. 

8. Do nothing for mere display. Avoid emulation, and arbi- 
trary measures in regard to rewards and punishments. 

9. Suitable compensation to instructors. Men are apt to work 
according to their pay. 

10. Instructers, parents, and advanced pupils should read 
books, journals, &c. on education. 

11. Have a library for the pupils. 

12. Inviolable union in the district. 

13. Prayer for the instructer and pupils. 

14. Instructor to be liberally educated, truly so. To be 
healthy ; of good habits, disposition and sense. 

15. Govern as much as possible by the law of kindness. 

16. Punctuality to hours, promises, threats, &c. 

17. Control sports, &c. and give them a moral tendency. 

18. Teach more hours in the forenoon than in the afternoon. 

19. ‘Teach alphabet, spelling, reading, writing, composition, 
&c. on the blackboard. 

20. Teach natural history, geography, arithmetic, &c. by sen- 
sible objects, as much as possible. 

21. Analytic and synthetic mode of teaching writing. 
22. Linear drawing and music. 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


We do and must insist on the importance of teachers’ meet- 
ings for mutual improvement. We care not by what name 
these associations are called — convention, lyceum, college, as- 
sociation, or simply teachers’ meetings. It is the thing that is 
wanted. It is this for which we have been, from time to time, 
during a course of many years, laboring. It is meetings of this 
kind, which are doing so much good for common schools in the 
great States of New York and Ohio; and it is the same sort of 
machinery which must be put in motion in all the States ere 
common education will receive the attention, or command the 
respect to which it is entitled. 

So rarely have we an opportunity of entering a teachers’ 
meeting at home in New England, that during a recent excur- 
sion through the State of New York we ventured to accept an 
invitation or two to attend these meetings. And now for the 
detail of our observations and reflections. 

We found, collected together,a respectable number of teach- 
ers. We found they had the features, and—what is more— 
the passions and prejudices of other teachers in others States. 
We found each had his favorite notions, and methods, and 
books, and purposes. We found materials for all the difticul- 
culties and all the objections in the way of teachers’ meetings, 
which exist elsewhere. Yet these difficulties were not per- 
mitted to stand in the way of attempts for mutual, rational im- 
provement. On the contrary they probably operated—as they 
ever ought to do—as an incentive to bring them together, and 
to produce a little gentle collision, of view with view, plan with 
plan, mind with mind, and heart with heart. We found it, in 
one word, just in this respect, as it should be. 

We were cheered with the prospect. ‘Teachers’ Associations 
promise great good to this community. We wish they were 
more frequent, as well as better attended ; and conducted with 
more spirit. We wish, moreover, it were a more prominent 
object of those meetings to gain an increase of interest in and 
love for the profession. Methods of instruction are important, 
correct discipline is important, good books are important; but 
love for and devotion to the profession on the part of the teach- 
er is, if possible, more so. With the right spirit, a teacher may 
do much for his pupils, let the methods of instruction or dis- 
cipline be even somewhat inferior ; but no measure of superi- 
ority in the latter will compensate, or begin to compensate, for 
a want of the former. 
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These remarks may be deemed common place. But suppose 
they are so? Are they not, nevertheless, just? Are they not 
demanded? Are a love for children and school, and a hearty 
desire for their improvement, as qualifications of a teacher, 
made prominent enough? We know their importance is always 
conceded, in words, but is it properly appreciated ? 

If we feel ourselves called, at any time, to make an extempo- 
raneous address to teachers, we never fail to present this as a 
prominent topic. We insist on the importance of teachers’ as- 
sociations—but it is chiefly that they may catch the spirit of 
teaching. We do not of course wish to undervalue the im- 
portance of learning new methods and acquiring new views; 
on the contrary, we do not suppose their absolute value has ever 
been over estimated. But a love for the young, and a most 
hearty desire to be in their society for the sake of doing them 
good, is, after all, of paramount importance, and should above 
almost all things else sublunary, be encouraged and cultivated. 





NEWSPAPER EDUCATION. 


In the Library of Health and Teacher on the Human Constitu- 
tion, for March last, is an article on the moral tendency of the 
press in this country, containing the following paragraphs. 

“It isa most melancholy fact that advertisements are admitted 
into the columns of some of the newspapers, whose tendency 
cannot be otherwise than immoral. We believe that those who 
permit this, whether editors or proprietors of papers, destroy, by 
the practice, a thousand times more of health and happiness than 
they have ever yet for one moment, imagined. Would that the 
community did not permit the circulation of those papers 
which are the medium of advertisements tending to the destruc- 
tion of body and soul — which are not even fit for perusal in de- 
cent society. We have fallen on strange times. 

‘ But alas, when the public sentiment is so poisoned as to per- 
mit such things! And — still worse — alas for the public sen- 
timent of a city which will allow a brazen-faced quackery to 
post, in its most conspicuous places, in glaring letters, promises 
of the cure of diseases which, for their loathsomeness, ought 
scarcely to be named ; and which, to cap the climax, proposes 
medicines which shall prevent the contraction of those diseases !’ 

One thing which the writer of the foregoing had in view, was 
the encouragement thus given to medical quackery, and the uni- 
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yersal tendency in the community to favor its pretensions. But 
he had also in view the tendency of these papers to contaminate 
the morals of the young. 

Newspapers are a powerful means of educating — for good or 
for evil-— the rising generation. ‘That they are seldom read in 
schools is nothing against the sentiment which we have uttered ; 
for the education of the schools, after all, does comparatively 
little to form the human character. ‘The newspaper is an inmate 
of almost or quite every family, and is daily and hourly exerting 
its influences on the youthful mind of our country, whether per- 
ceived or unperceived. 

This ever present monitor is the more effective from the fact 
that it comes to us without much pretension to authority. We 
read it, not as a task, not because it is prescribed by the teacher 
the parent or the theologian, but rather, —as we were going to 
say — because it is neither prescribed nor proscribed by any body. 
The newspaper — poor harmless thing, as it is often regarded — 
is permitted to lie on our tables at all times, withall its quackery, 
its unnecessary exposures of vice and depravity, its falsehood, and 
its blasphemy ; and children are permitted to drink it in unre- 
strained and unchecked, if not with positive approbation. How 
many a parent has read, or permitted to be read, in the domestic 
circle — the only Paradise which remains below — things which 
leave a most antichristian impression on the young if not the 
adult mind, not only without any external marks of disapproba- 
tion, but with no other remark at all than, ‘ A capital joke,’ 
accompanied perhaps with a hearty laugh.* 

Parents may rely upon it that these jokes ‘ strike deeper their 
vile roots’ than they are accustomed to suppose, and than some 
of them would at first view readily believe. Their wit makes 
them remembered by the young; and if there be abroad a spir- 
itual adversary of the human soul, seeking whom he may devour, 
there can be no doubt that they afford him great aid in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. 

We are not for suppressing or muzzling the press ; far enough 
from that. But we would that the conductors and controllers 
of the press could be made to feel, as Christians, their responsi- 
bilities to God and man as the educators of the rising generations 
of our country. We would that parents and teachers of every 
grade, could be made to believe that these indirect lessons of the 
newspaper and magazine are exerting an influence as much more 

* We are not ignorant that vice must sometimes be exposed, in order to its 
correction, and that wise and good men differ in regard to the manner of its 
exposure when necessary; yet we cannot believe, for one moment, that 


there is any considerable difference among the wise and good, in regard to the 
manner of its exposure in some of our papers. 
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effectual than the schools in forming the moral character of their 
children and students, as the influences of the gentle breezes and 
dews and softly descending showers are more effectual in the 
growth of vegetation than the violence of the storm or the tor- 
nado. 

Few christian parents would encourage fraud, or bribery, or 
prodigality, or intemperance, or profanity, or theatre-going, or 
seduction, or desertion, or licentiousness in their children, or 
even send them to a public teacher who should do so. And yet 
are there not many, very many, who voluntarily place them un- 
der those most effectual teachers —the newspapers — while 
those newspapers as certainly teach nearly the whole of that dark 
catalogue of vice and crime, as they are perused ? 

We do not make this charge against all papers. There are 
a few honorable exceptions. Even in this city, we know of 
several, whose influence approximates at least to what it ought to 
be. Nor does any one paper teach all which we have named. 
Like the Mohammedans, who left to their own judgment, by the 
prophet, to decide which part of the swine is objectionable, re- 
ject among them every part, and on the other hand consume the 
whole, or as it is commonly expressed ‘ eat up the hog;’ so do 
the thoughtless, unprincipled part of the editors of newspapers 
in relation to the subject of which we are speaking. 

We have said that all are not thus faulty. We rejoice to be 
able to go much farther, and to say that we believe many who 
are the teachers of vice and crime do not so intend it. They 
only intend a little pleasantry —a joke to make the paper go off 
well. ‘This cause has been most common of late with some of 
the penny papers, as they have been called, of this and other 
cities. They relate their stories, often in such a way, as to pre- 
vent our feeling the full force of the wrong, amid a laugh at the 
writer’s wit or oddity. Conjugal infidelity, desertion, seduction, 
fraud, nay even murder itself are represented in so light and 
trifling a manner as to make the reader, especially the young 
reader, half forget the crime. 

It is undoubtedly to be confessed that many of the individuals 
do, in some cases, leave a word of disapprobation at the close of 
the story after they have expended the full volley of their wit. 
But of how much service is this, in preventing the poison from 
taking effect? Of about as much service as the moralizing of an 
old gentleman whom we once knew, on the subject of water 
melon stealing. He would relate before his sons, during a long 
winter evening, in great glee, some of his exploits of stealing 
melons, — his ingenuity, his hairbreadth escapes from detection, 
his final success, the excellence of the melons, &c. — and after 
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having told a fine story of a quarter of an hour’s length, and 
raised many a laugh, at the expense of virtue, would close all by 
saying; ‘ Ah, my sons, I hope none of you will ever do as [ 
have done!’ Excellent moralizer! And will any one doubt 
of his success ? 

We will not stop here to complain in due form of those editors 
in our cities, if any such there are, who under the garb of a re- 
spect for virtue and religion, and with the semblance of a zeal, 
even for orthodoxy in the latter, attend our evangelical churches 
and appear as saintlike as you please on the Sabbath, and yet 
hesitate not to approve, in their papers, in the most unqualified 
manner of theatre going and other vicious amusements, and even 
to be seen in the frequent society of men whose conversation is 
interlarded with oaths and obscenity. We leave such to the 
workings of their own consciences, if peradventure they have 
any conscientiousness remaining ; and turn to one class of teach- 
ers of vice, of whom we have more hope. 

There is a class of conductors of the press, who without being 
vicious or infidel themselves, do not hesitate to become the pan- 
ders of vice and infidelity, if not of highhanded blasphemy. 
They do this, by a most uncalled for and unpardonable levity, in 
the treatment of serious subjects. An example of what we mean 
may be found in one of the political papers of this city, for the 
first day of July. The writer, under the head of ‘ Laughable 
Sights,’ was alluding in part, at least, to the recent continual 
rains in this neighborhood. The first which he represented as 
a laughable sight, was the following: 

‘ To see Heaven weeping almost constantly, for a whole month, 
over the transgressions of our people, and all vegetation drowned 
in her tears.’ 

We suppose the passage in question has been read and un- 
derstood by thousands of children and youth in this city. But 
can we have doubts in regard to the effect? We beg thosewho 
pen such passages, as well as those who take their papers to 
pause a moment and consider what is their tendency, and what 
are their own responsibilities. 

But we have said enough, as we trust, for the present. We 
repeat the sentiment, we would have no gag laws, nor any thing 
to muzzle the mouths or the presses of a free country. But we 
would that the press was as often controlled by wise and gcod 
men, as it is by witty and crafty politicians ; some of whom — 
if the tree is to be known by its fruits — appear to us neither to 
‘fear God nor regard man.’ 
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MISCELLANY. 


Boarp or Epvucation or Massacuvuserts. 


Art the last session of the Legislature of Massachusetts, a Board of 
Education was established by law, consisting of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth, and eight other per- 
sons, to be appointed by the Governor. The Board for the present 
year consists of the following individuals. Edward Everett, George 
Hull, James G. Carter, Emerson Davis, Edmund Dwight, Horace 
Mann, Edward A, Newton, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Thomas Robbins, and 
Jared Sparks. They have recently issued an address to the people of 
Massachusetts, from the preamble to which we learn what their duties 
are, in the following words: 

‘It was made the duty of this Board to prepare and lay before the 
Legislature, in a printed form, on or before the second Wednesday in 
January, annually, an abstract of the School returns reeeived by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth ;—and the board was authorized to ap- 
point a Secretary, whose duty it should be, under the direction of the 
board, to collect information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
the Common Schools and other means of popular education ; and diffuse 
as widely as possible, throughout the Commonwealth, information of the 
most approved and successful methods of arranging the studies and con- 
ducting the Education of the Young ;— and it was also made the duty 
of the Board of Education, annually, to make a detailed report to the 
Legislature of all its doings, with such observations as experience and 
reflection may suggest, upon the condition and efficieney of our systein 
of popular education, and the most practieable means of improving and 
extending it.’ 

The Board in their address, proceed to state that they are anxious to 
discharge their duty faithfully, but can only do it by colleeting and dif- 
fusing that important information respecting the condition of schools, 
and the means of improving them, which isso much desired ; and that 
they cannot do this without the general and cordial approbation of the 
People. They therefore call on the friends of education, throughout 
the Commonwealth, to come to their aid. Iv particular, they urge the 
public press to lend its assistance. In regard to the best course to be 
pursued by the public, in order to elicit such facets as are desired, the 
Board propose County Conventions, throughout the State, as will be 
seen by the extract below. We hope the appeal they have made will 
be heard, and its suggestions regarded. 

‘It has been judged by the undersigned (the Board) this co-operation 
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(of the people) can in no no way more effectually be given than by a 
Convention in each county of the Commonwealth, at some convenient 
time in the course of the summer and autuinn. These conventions 
might be attended by teachers from each town in the county, by the 
chairmen of the school committees, by the reverend clergy, and gener- 
ally by all who take an interest in the great duty of educating the rising 
generation. The liberality of friends of education, not able themselves 
to be present, might be honorably employed in «efraying the necessary 
expenses of those of more limited means who are willing to give their 
time and personal exertions to the cause, It is proposed that the time 
of holding these meetings should be arranged by the Secretary hereaf- 
ter, in such manner as best to promote the public convenience, with a 
view to general attendance, and so as to allow the Secretary to be 
present at each County Convention. The conventions will also be at- 
tended by those members of the Board, whose residence is near the place 
of meeting. Seasonable notice of the time of holding each county con- 
vention will be duly given, and though the board respectfully invite the 
presence of all persons taking an interest in the cause of education as 
above suggested, they would also recommend that meetings be held in 
each town, for the purpose of appointing delegates specially deputed to 
attend ; — an to effect this object a circular letter will be addressed by 
the Secretary to the school committee of each town, requesting that a 
meeting of the friends of education may be called to appoint delegates 
to the County Convention.’ 


Connecticut AWAKING. 


Those who have known what a degree of apathy has for some time 
past prevailed in Connecticut, on the subject of common schools, will 
rejoice to see the following resolution, as it has been published by Mr 
Hinman, the Secretary of the State. 

‘At a General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, holden at Hart- 
ford in said State, on the first Wednesday of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirtyseven. 

Resolved, That in the month ot February next, the School Visiters of 
the several School Societies in this State, with the assistance of the 
school teacher or teachers in the several districts, (if by them required, ) 
shall prepare and deliver to the Committee of the School Society to 
which such districts belong, a particular statement of the condition of 
the school or schools in such districts, for the twelve months next pre- 
vious, in such form as shall be prescribed by the Comptroller of publie 
accounts, which statement shall exhibit :— 

ist. The name and number of the district ; 2nd. The number of chil- 
dren which have attended such school in such year, distinguishing the 
number of each sex 1 oF The average number attending such schools, 
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4, The number of persons in the district, over sixteen and under twen- 
tyone, unable to read or write. 5th. The length of time the school is 
kept in winter and in Summer. 6th. The name of the instructors of 
both sexes. 7th. The amount of wages exclusive or inclusive of board, 
as the case may be, paid to each instructer, within the year, both sum- 
mer and winter. 

8th. The amount raised in the district, for schooling within the year, 
whether by contribution, subscription, or any other mode. 

9th. The name and title of each book, and the number of each used 
in the school within the year, and also whether the book is in general 
use. 

10th. By whom the books are selected for the school. 

11th. What is taught in the school in summer and what in winter. 

12th. All other information in relation to the schools, which may he 
required by the Comptroller as useful to ascertain their con:lition. 
Which original returns shall be by the School Society Committee re- 
turned to the Comptroller, on or before the first day of March next, and 
before the payment of the March dividend ; together with information 
in‘such form as may be prescribed by the Comptroller, of the average 
number of children attending Academies and Private Schools ; the es- 
timated amount paid for tuition in such academies and private schools ; 
whether there is any local Fund in the Society for the support of 
schools ; what is its amount ; how vested; and what is the amount of 
the annual income thereof. 

And be it further Resolved, That said returns, with a general abstract 
thereof, shall, by the Comptroller, be laid before the General Assembly 
at their next session.’ 


Mr Ricnw’s Scnoor, at Troy, N. H. 


Of the merits of this singular school, as conducted by Mr Rich him- 
self, there is some difference of opinion among those who have patronized 
it; but we believe that of the utility of the system of Mr R.—his the- 
ory we mean—few have ever doubted. For ourselves, we have no 
knowledge concerning it, except what we receive through the kindness 
of our correspondents, and through the public press. ‘The following opin- 
ion of a Committee of the Fitzwilliam Lyceum, consisting of A. A. 
Parker, Silas Cummings, and Joseph Ingalls, bearing date April 25, 
1837, is extracted from a report of that Committee, as published in the 
Keene Sentinel. 

‘Upon the whole, the committee are of opinion that this school de- 
serves, what it will sooner or later receive, the public approbation and 
patronage. From a six hours’ examination, it was abundantly mani- 
fest that the pupils had obtained knowledge, and had become thorough 
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masters of the various branches which they had been taught. In an- 
swering questions, in giving definitions, and in demonstrating problems, 
they conveyed their own ideas in their own language, without reference 
to the words of the books which they had studied. 

‘They were all neatly clad, and from their personal appearance and 
healthy condition, one might safely conclude that they had a full supply 
of good, wholesome food, and that a full development of body, as well 
as of mind, had not escaped the attention of their sagacious instructer. 
The pupils appeared contented and happy; kind and affectionate to 
each other and to their teacher ; and orderly and respectful in their gen- 
eral deportment. 

* The culture of the social affections, so essential to the well being of 
society, and which gives to a finished education its greatest charm, but 
which is so deplorably neglected in most of our common schools, here 
takes its proper rank in the system of education. 

‘From the general behavior of the pupils, throughout a long and crit- 
cal examination, it was sufficiently manifest, that they had been taught 
the true definition of politeness ; an open, frank and respectful deport- 
ment, alike removed from offence and pert familiarity on the one hand, 
and from affected coyness and reserve on the other. 

‘In conclusion, the committee beg leave to state, as their belief, and 
as an act of simple justice to the indefatigable founder of this Institu- 
tion, who has persevered in his undertaking, amid trials, ard difficul- 
ties, and opposition, sufficient to induce most men to give up in despair, 
that the system of education adopted in this school is one that will prove 
of inealeulable benefit to mankind. The experiment has been sufficient- 
ly trie to test its utility ; its success, therefore, cannot now be deemed 
problematical. And however fortunate its founder may be in gaining 
disciples, wealth or fame, in his own day, it is highly probable that his 
name will be handed down to posterity, as one of the benefactors of the 
human race.’ 


Teacuers’ Institute, at Le Roy. 


There is an Institution for Females at Le Roy, in the State of New 
York, one principal object of which is to prepare young ladies to be- 
come teachers. It is under the care of Miss F. F. Ingham, and two or 
three assistants. The present number of pupils is about 100. Miss 
Ingham was once a pupil of Miss Grant, and she appears to have im- 
bibed much of her spirit. We hope to receive, ere long, a more par- 
ticular account of this seminary. 


Teacuers’ Seminary at Wavercy, [vurors. 


Revg John F. Brooks, the Principal of the Seminary for Teachers at 
Waverly, Illinois, has been occupied, for some time past, in visiting the 
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schools in New England, especially those in and about Boston. He has 
examined with great care, the public school system of Boston, both in 
theory and practice, — the rooms, modes of instruction and discipline, 
and the results, physical, moral and intellectual. He has expressed 
himself much gratified with the facilities which have been afforded him 
for the accomplishment of his object, as well as much instructed and 
encouraged. It seems to us of the highest importance, that every per- 
son who is appointed to the charge of a Teacher’s Seminary, should 
spend at least one year, in visiting schools and friends of education ; 
and we do not believe the Trustees of these Institutions could make a 
better appropriation of a few hundred dollars than for this special pur- 
pose. 


TEACHING IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Some travellers of the Society of the ‘ Friends,’ notice in the following 
manner a school at Galaxidi, in Greece. ‘In walking among the ruins 
of the town we met an old man teaching about forty children near the 
ruins of his old school room, which had been destroyed by the Turks. 
He was seated cross-legged on a stone, with a small stall placed before 
him, enjoying a few olives and a morsel of bread as a mid-day repast. 
Around him stood his ragged pupils, reading from leaves torn out of old 
books, some of which were so worn and dirty that the poor boys could 
scarcely discover what they had once contained. 

** Although the weather was far from warm, yet we cou!d not wonder 
at their choosing the open air for the place of instruction, when we were 
introduced into the school room, a mere mud hut, not quite nine feet 
square, with no opening whatever for light but through the door way. 
In this miserable hovel he taught his forty scholars, when the inclemen- 
cy of the weather did not permit their being out of doors.” 


Morat Reror™ Sociery. 


The ‘ Board ’ of this Society, convinced of the futility of their attempts 
to reform the abandoned, and their efforts should be directed solely to 
prevention, have given up—so we perceive—the house of reception for 
females which they had for some time maintained, and directed their 
attention to other means of doing good. One object they hope to ac- 
complish is, to assist virtuous females in getting employment ere they 
fall into temptation ; and they have already opened a register for those, 
who are worthy of their assistance. But the great object of Moral Re- 
form Societies should be, we doubt not, the early correct education of 
the rising generation. This is the most effectual means of prevention ; 
and on this common ground we hope all the wise will rally. Every 
good school as well as every well ordered family, is in effect ap auxil- 
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iary to the American Moral- Reform Society, and of the most efficient 
kind, too. 


Errect or Parentat Srernness. 


‘ My father,’ says Newton, ‘left me much to run about the streets, 
but, when under his eye, he kept me ata great distance. [ am per- 
suaded that he loved me, but he seemed not willing that I should know 
it. I was with him in a state of fear and bondage. His sternness, to- 
gether with the severity of my schoolmaster, broke and overawed my 
spirit, and almost made me a dolt; so that part of the two years I was 
at school, instead of making progress, I nearly forgot all that my good 
mother had taught me.’ This statement admonishes fathers to lay aside 
sternness, and not to keep their sons ‘in a state of fear and bondage,’ 
in order to secure their obedience. Obedience excited in this way de- 
serves not the name of ‘rittaL.? There is no virtue in it. It is slavish 
—or obedience from necessity, such as is rendered to brute force. It 
makes a child of uncommon promise ‘ almost a dolt.’ 


Tue Puysto.coeicat Society, or Boston. 


This society was organized on the 11th of February last. The num- 
bers of its members is about two hundred. Its object, as stated in the 
general terms of the Constitution, is,‘ to acquire and diffuse a knowledge 
of the laws of life, and of the means of promoting human health and lon- 
gevity” They hold monthly meetings for the purpose of hearing lec- 
tures, reports, debates, &c., and several interesting lectures have been 
presented to the society. Among these may be mentioned a lecture by 
F. W. Bird, Esq. of Walpole, delivered at the first annual meeting of 
the society, June 1, 1837, and which we understand is to be published. 

Among the measures proposed by the society is the formation of a 
library of such works as are best calculated to diffuse physiological in- 
formation, For this purpose a sum of money has been appropriated, 
and a catalogue partially made out. As the long autumnal and winter 
evenings come on, the work will probably be completed, and other pur- 
poses of the society, such as the establishment of proper courses of lec- 
tures, &c. will be putin operation. 

The grand point at which the society aim, after all, is the prevention 
of vice and crime and disease and premature death, by the light of 
physiology. They do not expect any great or very salutary changes,— 
political, social, or moral—that shall not include an entire reformation 
in the present physical habits of our community, and a deeper and more 
rational and more philosophical regard to physical education, as the ba- 
sis of individual and national happiness. They do not hope for any 
thing sufficiently stable to stand against the torrents now rising in the 
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earth, till men are taught to know and respect the laws of their internal 
nature, their relation to nature around them, and the entire harmony of 
the external with the internal or spiritual world. They do not and can- 
not expect the millenial glory of the latter day to dawn, while men, asa 
mass, remain ignorant of the laws of life and health and longevity. 
How can the child be expected to die an hundred years old, while it is 
almost universally deemed necessary, as a part of the Creator’s plan, 
that one third or one half of the race should die under ten years of age? 


Scnoot Lecturers. 


At arecent meeting in the Capitol in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, as we 
learn from the Pennsylvania Reporter, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressive of the importance of the employment by legislative enactment, 
of competent lecturers to visit schools and lyceums, in all parts of the 
State, to render important assistance to young people desirous of 
qualifying themselves for school teachers, no less than to those already 
engaged as such, and to the schools under their charge; and a commit- 
tee of nine petsons was appointed to take measures for sending such lec- 
turers, as soon as possible, to all parts of the State. 

This resolution had been preceded by a lecture from Mr Josiah Hol- 
brook, on the importance, responsibility, and dignity of the profession of 
teaching ; and by several valuable resolutions in regard to the rank 
which the faithful teacher ought to sustain, and the gratitude to which 
he is entitled in society ; also by an expression of their high sense of 
the importance of small social lyceums, in neighborhoods. 

The Committee before mentioned have issued an address to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania, notifying them to attend such convention as may here- 
after be held in different parts of the State, to arouse the attention of 
the community to this great subject ; and Mr Holbrook has been already 
engaged to attend some of them asa lecturer. The results of these 
efforts we cannot but hope and believe will be salutary and permanent. 


Wuart 1s THE Desien or Epvucation? 


* To discipline the mind and store it with knowledge ;’ says a writer 
in the Connecticut Observer, who has said many good things. The 
same reply to the question has been made a thousand times. And the 
answer is no doubt correct. At least this is about as elevated an aim as 
can be found. With many, even now, the design of education seems 
to be far lower still. It is to store it with knowledge ; and as for dis- 
ciplining the mind, that, if it is at all thought of, is regarded, at most, 
as a secondary object. Let us be thankful, then, that the public senti- 
ment begins to make a demand somewhat higher than the mere acqui- 
sition of ideas ; let us rejoice that it places among the prominent objects 
of what it calls education, the discipline of the mental faculties. 
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But let us not be satisfied. All this is low, comparatively so. The 
fallen spirits may have knowledge and mental discipline. We have no 
reason for believing that knowledge and mental discipline necessarily 
make us better men and citizens, than that they improve the hearts of 
those fallen spirits. There is something higher yet to be aimed at in 
education, or we are much mistaken. Nay, unless something higher be 
attained, the acquisition of knowledge and the possession of well dis- 
ciplined minds only makes us the more powerful to do mischief in 
society. 

What then is that higher thing to be aimed at, as indispensable in the 
education of fallen man? Can there be a doubt? Is it not the culti- 
vation and right direction of the affections? Is it not the education of 
the heart? Is it not the formation of moral and religious character ? 


Boston Farm Scuoot. 


We have just paid a visit to this most noble institution and splendid 
work of charity. We do not find its condition to be materially different 
from what is stated in the account of a visit to it, published in our June 
number. The intellectual cultivation of the pupils is respectable ; but 
their moral and physical management is very superior. We wish its 
privileges as a great public charity, on the plan of preventing vice, were 
better understood. 

One thing only gave us pain ; and this was equally painful to the wor- 
thy Superintendent and Teacher, and the hoary headed Directors, since 
they are in part to be the sufferers. On the day of our visit the parents 
and friends of the children were permitted to see them freely in the 
hall; and as a token of their kindness and for want of better ways of ex- 
pressing it, many a parent brought his child little eatables; some of 
them of decidedly evil tendency, as sweetmeats and confectionary. We 
saw many a parcel of unhealthy, not to say poisonous, confectionary 
distributed. Now, what is this but to teach the pupils to be dissatisfied 
with their present plain fare—including wholesome fruit and every rea- 
sonable.indulgence—and to sigh for the luxuries of the neighboring but 
demoralizing city? Nay, more ; what is it but saying in other words, 
that to eat a little confectionary is the summit of human bliss, and that 
our stomachs are the gods we should worship ? 

We were not willing to let pass so suitable an occasion as was afford- 
ed us, by invitation, at the close of the exercises, to remind parents, in 
the spirit of kindness, of this great mistake in the education of their chil- 
dren. Alas! how much better would be the plain fare and wholesoine 
and selected fruits, provided daily for the little band at Thompson’s Isl- 
and, for thousands of the pampered sons and daughters of luxury in 
Boston and other cities! We are in earnest on this subject ; and we 
beg parents and guardians to believe that we are so, and to beware ! 

























THE WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL. 


Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowetz Mason, Professor in the 
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Juvenile Music. 


Boston Academy of Music. 
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